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AN EXPERIMENT IN VOCATIONAL LATIN 



By C. Carlotta Wiswall 
Melrose, Massachusetts 



My subject is an experiment in Vocational Latin because so 
far, in our school, it is entirely in the experimental stage, as will 
be seen when I explain that it is compulsory for the first two years 
of high school and that, although we are having the course now 
for the third year, it has been compulsory for only two. Stenog- 
raphy, for which it is supposed to prepare, does not begin until the 
Junior year, so there are only a very few pupils, so few as to be 
really negligible, who have had Vocational Latin and are now 
taking stenography. So as it is not possible to say that we have 
attained the results at which we are aiming, I will try to show 
just what the subject is, what we have attained so far, and what 
we hope for in the future. 

In the first place I must explain that our material, on the 
average, is poor. There are cases of bright and enterprising chil- 
dren who take the Commercial Course, but the majority cannot 
possibly cover the ground that could be gone over by a pupil 
in the college course. This is perfectly natural when we realize 
that these children have, as a rule, no background whatever. 
To us who were read to as children, then read to ourselves, studied 
Latin and perhaps Greek, a new word presents no formidable 
difficulties. Unconsciously we pick it to pieces, fit it together, 
and trace the meaning. But they come from homes, for the most 
part, of little culture, where English is poorly spoken. All that 
they have they have received from school where they are taught 
in large classes, and we all know how faulty are their grammar 
and spelling when they reach the High School. With us, as I 
suppose in many schools, the Commercial Course is too often 
recruited from the children who are mentally unfit for college 
and think that an office will solve the problem. 

Now by teaching Vocational Latin, we hope to create, as far as 
possible, this background which is so often lacking with Com- 
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mercial pupils. If they know enough Latin so that they will 
recognize the roots underlying our English words there will be 
something to fall back upon, something which gives coherence 
and connection to our English tongue. Our definite aims are to 
teach spelling, grammar, and the recognition of new words, be- 
sides the enriching of their own vocabularies. Incidentally they 
grow very familiar with the use of the English dictionary and are 
constantly drilled in exact thinking. In explaining our methods, 
I will try to show how we are aiming at these results. 

Speaking of our methods, it must be confessed at once that 
they are by no means fixed; what we do one year, we modify 
another year, and do not yet feel that we may not find better 
things still to do. My colleague and I are pursuing in general 
the same course and plan to go over the same ground, but we 
consult with each other and are quite ready to use each other's 
ideas. In the main our methods are as follows. In the first year 
we go about half through the Beginners' Book (we use Mr. Per- 
kins' book as being best adapted to this phase of Latin). They 
learn the declensions and conjugations and the rules, but with 
less drill than the college sections. The main stress is laid upon 
the derivation of words found in the vocabularies. Each child is 
provided with an English dictionary in his desk and another one 
for home work if there is none in the family. Besides that, he has 
a note book and an index book. In the note book he writes the 
Latin word and beneath it the English derivatives with their 
meanings. After a few weeks he is given a list of prefixes to paste 
inside the note book. The first year we insisted upon their finding 
many words from every Latin word, but it made the derivative 
Avork a burden, so now we use various methods, as insisting upon 
one English from every Latin word, or several from three or four. 
They simply look up the Latin base in the English dictionary and 
have little trouble in finding words. We have now dictionaries 
which give the Latin derivatives, but the pupils can do it very 
well using the others, going merely by the spelling and the sense. 
The finding of words with prefixes is encouraged — they are often 
our commonest words — but they are much harder to find as one 
can hardly expect a child to try every prefix on every word. 
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It is amazing to a person, until he has become involved in 
teaching Vocational Latin, to find how misleading the dictionary 
is, and the most difficult part of the derivation work is using the 
English words in sentences. It is here that the children find the 
dictionary far from helpful, and a teacher is hard put to it to 
explain why a word cannot be used in place of another word which 
is given to explain it. For instance, the dictionary defines "retro- 
gression" as "a going backward," so the pupil is perfectly justified, 
who wrote, "The retrogression of the automobile was because of a 
puncture." Then there are simply ignorant mistakes, as of the 
child who was to use a derivative of curro, run, and wrote "The 
boy was made with curate legs," or of another who, in giving a 
derivative of caro, flesh, wrote "The boy donated the gift with a 
carnivorous feeling," and still another who, in connection with 
capillus, hair, wrote about a "capillary cat." 

Grammar is taught by the use of the words in sentences. The 
freshman is very likely to use everything as a verb, for instance, 
in explaining the word "removal" to say "Removal is a noun, 
coming from re, back, and moveo, move. It therefore means 
"To move back." It takes long and persistent drill to break 
them of this habit. Spelling comes, to some extent, incidentally, 
but we call attention now and then to the connection between the 
two languages in this respect. They see why some adjectives 
end in able and others in ible, why "commiserate" must have 
two m's and so on. 

The second year is much like the first, but we try to make a 
few differences to prevent too much monotony. They finish the 
Beginners' Book, but do not take up the more complex rules, 
except to read over and discuss. They will never really need 
them, as in neither year do they take up English into Latin sen- 
tences, and so discussion of them should be enough to make the 
conjunctions and cases seem slightly familiar when they come 
across them in reading. They translate the mottoes and proverbs 
at the end of the book, which are interesting to talk over and 
are sometimes familiar to them in English or Latin. Then they do 
much more translation than the freshmen. The latter take up 
some of the Latin sentences, but we find that for them they have 
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to be simplified. The sophomores on the other hand can read the 
sentences and read other easy Latin, whatever seems interesting 
and adapted to their needs. "Robinson Crusoe" at the back of 
the book, is entertaining and the Gradatim makes good reading 
to lead up to it. A valuable part of their course is the learning of 
long lists of English suffixes which definitely fix the part of speech 
of the words they derive. 

A part of the subject very interesting to the pupils is finding 
the connection between Latin and every day life. "Lux" is their 
great delight, for they have it early in the vocabularies and see it 
often in advertisements. In connection with "acer," a small boy 
found "ace ticum acidum." Then last year there was a boy in class 
who worked in a grocery store and apparently used to devote his 
spare time to examining cans for Latin. It was he who found 
"farina." Then there is Chase & Sanborn's "Ne cede malis," 
Ginter's' 'Luxuria cum Economia," S. S. Pierce's "Puritas et Cura," 
and an amazingly large number of others. One girl found a Latin 
motto in a hat which she was trying on in a store, and the other 
day we had a puzzle in the form of "Unicum hair nets." Finally 
one of the girls solved it by suggesting that it means "one with 
your hair." We have not yet decided whether "Mavis face powder" 
comes from "malo," but as they had found no other derivative, 
they were inclined to hope it did. 

We keep on a bulletin board the advertisements that they 
bring. Then on the blackboard they have a space where they 
write all the words that are exactly the same in Latin and English. 
The college classes have a perfect right to this board too, but their 
opportunities are very much fewer. We have now over two hun- 
dred words and are still going on. Of course many of them are 
most unusual and they cannot remember their meanings, but 
they never put a word down without knowing at the time what it 
means. One little girl is now of her own accord plowing her way 
through the dictionary. So far she has got into the "d's," but 
the grip has temporarily stopped her. Coins are another source 
of interest. The English coins have Latin inscriptions, but many 
of the Continental coins are inscribed in the language of the 
country and rather tax the imagination of a teacher who does not 
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like to own herself beaten by anything short of Slavic tongues or 
Chinese. 

They often mistake Spanish for Latin and bring in anything 
from an olive oil can to directions on a patent medicine bottle 
in the hope that it may turn out to be Latin. It is helpful though, 
for it gives one a chance to show the connection between Latin and 
the modern languages and lets them see that they can read a 
little Spanish themselves. 

What is pleasing to us, especially in the absence of direct 
results owing to the infancy of the subject, is the appreciation of 
the pupils themselves. They really believe in it and even now see 
results, which is especially comforting after teaching college pre- 
paratory pupils and trying to make them understand what culture 
means and that the habit of study will help them in the future. 
Not long ago a junior girl, who had Latin last year, came into 
my room on an errand and began to talk about Latin. She said 
voluntarily that she had supposed it was going to help her when 
she got into an office but that she found it helping her now in 
her English. She also mentioned another girl in her class who 
had spoken of the help Latin was to her in history, instancing 
especially the word "consolidate," the meaning of which Latin 
had taught her. A short time ago I asked all the sophomore 
class to write out in a few minutes in class any advantages they 
had so far found in the study of Vocational Latin. They were not 
to write things they had been told about unless they had found 
it true in their own experience. They asked if they might write 
anonymously and I gave them permission, thinking that the 
papers would be freer expressions of their feelings. As a matter of 
fact almost no one availed himself of the permission, apparently 
because they had nothing they wished to conceal, and all but 
perhaps two, who were not passing, spoke enthusiastically and 
definitely of the advantages which they had found in their own 
experience so far. The papers naturally were very much alike, 
putting particular stress on the help Latin was giving them in 
English, in spelling and recognizing new words and in enlarging 
their vocabularies. Some of them spoke particularly of the list 
of suffixes as being helpful. One girl wrote that when she began 
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Latin she had been told that it would help her in spelling, but she 
had supposed "that was just to make us believe it would do us 
some good," but she had found it was really true. Further on she 
wrote : 

"Latin mottoes also have helped me. So many books I have 
read have contained them that I used to skip the books that had 
any Latin in them. Now I enjoy reading a book with Latin say- 
ings in it, they often express better than the English what is 
meant." 

Another paper pleased me because of the circumstances under 
which it was written. The boy had wished to drop Latin at the 
beginning of the second year, but when I consulted his first year 
teacher and discovered that, although he was not a brilliant pupil, 
he was perfectly able to keep up in it, I persuaded him to keep 
on. Let me say in passing that it is natural for the freshmen not 
to see the advantage of the subject, partly because they have not 
gone far enough in it and partly because they are too immature, in 
most cases, to see the correlation between subjects, as they will a 
year later. This boy writes : 

"I have found two distinct helps that Latin has given me. 
First, it has enabled me to increase my English vocabulary mani- 
fold and it is easy to see what a word means that is derived from 
the Latin, as many of our English words are. The second aid is 
in the spelling of words. I have always been a fair speller but now 
words I have never seen or heard I can spell easily, for many are 
Latin derivatives. Although I am not an A or B student in 
Latin, I wish to keep on with the subject, as it helps me in other 
work, chiefly English." In the absence of real results from the 
Commercial Department, such appreciation is very comforting. 

We have one way, however, of finding whether they are measur- 
ing up to the standard set for them. Last year and this year, the 
only times in which we have had a second year class in the subject, 
the head of the secretarial division of the Commercial Depart- 
ment has sent down material to the head of the Latin Department 
from which to make a test for the classes. This consists of words 
which are frequently misspelled or misunderstood. The following 
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is a specimen examination which was given to the second year 
classes this winter, when they had had Latin for a year and a half. 

Vocational Latin II 

I. What is the meaning of the suffix in each of the following words and 
what part of speech does it form? (Take any three.) 

transaction, elevator, participate, financial, personality. 
II. Show how the knowledge of Latin helps you spell the following words 
correctly. (Take any three.) Write the Latin word beside the English and 
underline in each the corresponding letters. 

Beneficial, temporal, similarity, laboratory. 

III. Explain the derivation of the following. (Take any two.) 
prospective, maturity, accurate, progressive. 

Show the meaning of each word you select by using it in a sentence. 

IV. Show how the knowledge of Latin helps you to distinguish the fol- 
lowing similar words. (Take any two sets.) 

1 . report, import, export, support. 

2. impose, expose, depose, propose. 

3. proceed, recede, intercede, precede. 

V. "But the fact that High Pressure Covering is unaffected by moisture 
or steam is not its only distinguishing feature. It is from ten per cent to 
fifteen per cent more efficient as an insulator and will withstand higher tem- 
peratures than other coverings. Besides it is just as easy to apply and 
equally reasonable in price." 

1. Write down at least four, and not more than six, words which you 
think are Latin derivatives. 

2. If you have time, explain the derivation of two. 

This test was graded, not by the teachers, who have taught 
Vocational Latin, but by the head of the department, and the 
forty or fifty pupils passed with only three or four exceptions, 
even getting many B's and some A's. 

Now, although we have not, as you see, had as yet a real 
opportunity to test the effect of Latin on a pupil studying stenog- 
raphy, we do feel enthusiastic over the results so far and hopeful 
of the future. 



